CHAPTER THIRTEEN

PARTIES AND POLICIES

THE political parties of New Zealand in their social founda-
tions and in the issues over which they fight resemble more
closely those of Australia than of any other Dominion.   They
originated prior to 1876 in the struggle over the respective
merits of a unitary versus a federal or quasi-federal regime,
when the electorate was divided into centralists and pro-
vincialists.    But more important in moulding the modern
party system were the coercive social and economic circum-
stances  in   the   eighties.    The   prolonged   depression,  the
discontent of unemployed and landless, the emergence of
militant trade unions, and the influence of a new liberalism
in Great Britain helped to develop a Liberal party which
attracted the votes of those hostile to the monopoly of
political power by large landowners and wealthy townsfolk.
The land problem was then the touchstone of social cleavage.
It separated the dominant oligarchy and its supporters from
the newly enfranchised classes who sought a more equitable
distribution of the soil and a more emphatic attempt by the
government to assist the propertyless.    "On it," remarked
Pember Reeves, "more than on any other difference, party
divisions were based."    From the triumph of the Liberals
in 1891, the electors came to divide more clearly into coherent
party groups, and henceforth political debate was concerned
with the differences or alleged differences of party principles.
For many years a Conservative party had difficulty in
becoming established.    The Liberals, through the popularity
of their social legislation and their generous policy.of public
works, for fifteen years (1891-1906) were strongly supported
by most workers, small farmers, and the lower middle class
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